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„ ABSTRACT \' ■ ■ ^ \ / , 

In a written discourse coasisting of a stiJ.ng"cX)f 
••psychological paragraphs," tit§te is in each such^ p&y^ehorogical/ 
laraqraph a ••head" • structure containing t^e topic-which derives from 
the deep structure of the„ discoilrse. That ••hjead*' assertion differs 
fro« all other assertions in the psychological paragraph in t:hat_jLt 
carries new inforiation. The topic expressed in the head assertion^is 
■aintained through the remainder of that psychological paragraph by 
the operation of "focus" which is achieved through appropriate choice 
-among available syntactic alter naiives[. An attempt to provide 
empirical verification of these assumptions is described* It seems^ 
that native and non-)native speakers differ in their abiiity to^ --'v 
determine what presujppositions may in fact be Shared between writer 
and reader in a givejn communication setting (a cultural problem), • » 
Secondly; native and! non-ijatlye speakers differ in the strategies 
the^y can bring to. bear on the maintenance of any given topic because 
they have available differ^n^t sets of syntactic alternatives among, 
which to choose. Thq'^hon-nativ^ speaker uses available syntactic- 
alternatives from hiis nejtive language and arranges those alternatives 
in terms of the rhetjorical preferences of it. Therefore it would 
appear that knowledge of the Syntax of the second- language.'is not in 
itself sufficient. Ihere 1:^ a need -for more el^iborat^d stnaies of the 
intersentential ^yntfax underlying focus in various Tangiiages'. 
(AutKor/AHH) 
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"" ■ ■» " * . ■ ^ 

Recently, during a jviait to Aurtralia, I was int^roduced to a brand new 
• BSL textbook which had, as its opening exercise; something like the following 
UfS rather" traditional dialogue: . ^ » 

rsi .■ ■ . . ' . . 

fv- P Oh.t Spiroa, la that a new photo? Note that' this' text con- • 

r-i S -Yes, Philia, it -is. . , sists of 15 utterances 

^ Is it a photo of your sister? * arjd that it contains 65 

S Yes, it is a pHotb of my sister. words; that is, there is 

• P Is she young? an average of 4.33 words 

S Yes, she is young. per utterance. Note too 

P Is she short? that there is a very high • 

(^V S No, she is tall. proportibn of redundant 

^ - ^ she fat? ; . ' • infomiation (intentional 

S . N6^ she is slim. in jttie nature of the ex- - ' 

P Is ,she pretty? ' dsfe, since it provides .. ' 

. * S Yes, she is very pretty. T ^ : practice in answering j ' . 

P M«y I •«« her photo?, ' ' ., yes/no questions wKich 

S Yes, you may. ^ ^require subject/verb posi-' 

P Thank you. ' tion shifts). . . ; 

My concern is not with the.qual-ity of the -dialogue as dialogue or as teaching ^ 

device; my concern is what is happening in terms of real^- language. (Note that 

dialogue could have been avoided—or telescoj)ed~by establishing that 

'. a phonograph existed and then simply. askihg*" to see it, as «Philia finally does 

in her seventh question.) Though this' particular examplfe is stilted, repetitive, 

an4 quite far from the realities of conver^tion,* it does operate on the basis 

of questions and answers. Let me call attention to the fact that; absurd as it is, 

the dialogue conveys a modicum oi information, hjut let me also "note that the same 

information might have been conveyejd^in a nt|mber of other ways; e.g.: 

My name is Spiros. I hM/e a new photo** My name is Spiros and I have a new photo 
of ray sister.. She is .tail, slim^ and of my tall, slim, very pretty sister* 
very pretty. I will show this photo which I will show to "my friend, Philia. 
^ ' to my friend, Philia. . 

AD (4 utterancjes/28 wordsi^-averdge 4 ' (1 utterance/25 words) 

^ words/iitterance) ^ 



O 

a. 



The latter: two versions, while they contain all of the basic. information, obviously 
•will not s^ri/e as dev;Lcei^ for practicing answers tb, yes/no questions. But they 
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Jtion that irtpltten 



lluitr«t« the 
r«»pdndlng atj^ted or implied 'or 
iaeue of the poeti!9ble variety of 
I went to contend 
nhich tiio ere obli 



tnet en esaertion 



ly conaiat of a aeriea of aasertlons 
queationa. Without raiaing the 
e^aertionii in Engliah in a^/'other languege, 
aed of •three po^ible elementa, of 



LgaEory: 



Subji 



, ASSI 
+ Attribute + 



a^ifier) 



fAgent 
] Object 



Sublet -> 1 jSub-claaa 



LIndividuat 
u Subject 



f Function 
Attrribute*->-X Chetjacteristic 
^Stat 



{Identity 

ModifierV> )Clas8 ^ 
LObject ' J 
, Modifier 



Further, by definition, a. modifier, has one of two possible functions: either it 

" . ' ' ■ tT' \ ' 

adds information to a subject an attribute, or a whole assertion, or it r6- 

atricta the meaning of a subjeU, an attribute, or a whole assertion. A modi- 
fier may either fee preposed or boJtposed. Clearly, modifiers vary both in 
^ their Tgrammattcal designation (relative clause, p^positional phrase-, adjective, 
etc.) and in their semantic funct),on (causal, temporal, instrumental, locative, etc.), 
but what lf« primarily at issue heri is function, not §orm. To illustrate: 



•gent/function > "she was ialking 

ottject/functijbn she was?$hot 

aubject/characteristic she will 



aubject/state/id'entity she i is my mother 



iftdividual/state/class she is » 
aub-cLaas/^tate/class principal 

The isaue,_however, . does not 



liual 



be oexhauated 



teacher f ^ (bf chemiatry) claaCmodifier) 
s are teachers (sometimes) (modifier) 

conqem assertions ^er se; rathe|j it concerns \ 



(to a neighbor) clas(modifier) 

(with'a guri). obj (modifier)^ 
, (tomorrow) ^ (modifier) 

(my angel) iden(modifier) 



the waysftin which assertions get ituck\together into discourse, particularly 

written discourse.^ Isolated assertion^have syntactic/semantic val^e and a 
if ^ ' ' ' ■ ' ■ ■ . 

modicum of t^ropoaitional value: . contextualired assertions- have a modicum of 

syntactic/semantic value, soifiiewhat 

%' - 

value. For example, the assertion 



more pro^ositional value, and illocu.tionarv 
Tfour Itie is crooked'' has some value simply 
B, is, \and crooked ^11 have some denotative 



EKLC 



beceuae the lexical items your , tiu, 

semantic meaning and the «"«nge^e^of tjiose lexical items has some syntactic 



maanlnci (the arrangement "tie is your crSoked'Lvould not have syntactic meaning, • 
while .t;he arrangement ''your crooked tie i a" would have a diffe^nt synthetic 
meaning). In isolation, the utterance Is solely dependent on those features, 
but -once the utterance is contextuated, the pronouns may take on definite * 
.referenp, and the utterance will acquire some proposilional value because a 
number of suppositions will become identifiable: 

• ' ' " • - * ■ ' ^ " 

* I exist (vhoever I am). < 

* You exist (whoever you sre) . 

The tie exists. ' 

The tie is your property (or at least is presumed to be on your person). 
It now becomes possible for the person addressed (you) to report to a third 
person the utterance I made; e.g., "Kaplan said^ "-your tie is crooked. '" This 

' report merely quotes exactly my words; it aiitributes ho additional value or 
interpretation. It is possible for the person addressed (you) ,/ in reporting 
the event, to add interpretation; e.g., "Kaplan announced in / loud -voice to 
the assembled multitude that ray tie was askew." or "According' to Kaplan^s biased 
view, my ti^ was crooked." or "Kaplan deeply offended me when he called attention 
publically to the fact that my tie was crooked." Notie of these interpretat/ons 
call into question the truth value of the initial assertion (though it is of 
course possible to do so; e.g., "Kaplan said my tie was crooked when in ^act .it 

wasn't."). What has happened in all of these interpretations is that a Supposition 



has been added to the basic set enumerated a^ove; namely* It matter,s tl^at one's 
tie is drooked. The development of the conC^xt so far has presumed a ^"regular" 
social context; but other sorts of social contexts are of course possible. If 
the speaker (Kaplan) were a Master Sergeant addressing (you) a private soldier, 
or if the speaker were a father addressing a young son 3, both situations in which 
roles are hierarchically defined, .the value of the utterance would be quite|^tf« 
ferent, and the reporting would in all probability be different; e.g., "Sgt. 
Kaplan called attention to my crooked tie and I straightened it at once." or 
"Dad told me my tie was croofked but I straightened it^^fore anybody saw it." 
The point is that in. both of the latter situations the injLtial utterance"^s no 



longer an. ob»«rv«tion of • true event, vith or without interpret^ionj rather, 
the Initial utterance becomes a command to correct the situation. In the "tegular" 
situation, the person addressed (you) is free to respond "It's none of your damn 
business." or "Stuff it in your, ear/" or "Gee, thanks, I'll fix it." but none 
on these responses is sppropriat^* in the hierarchical situation. What has 
happened is that sti|.ll another supposition has been added; namely: There is a 
role relstionship, between you and me that will •filter what I say and how you may 
respond to sit. Given this accretion of layers of meaning, performance errors or* 
dialect variations, in the initial utterance (which affect the Syptactic/semantic 
value of the utterance)? have lower significance: e.g., "Your tie's crooked." or 
"You tie crooked." 

In a discourse, the bunches of individual ^ linked assertions of ■ which the 
discourse is composed car^ry semantic/syntactic, ^ropositional, and illocdtionary 
values, and .the values interact in important ways. If! the past, language teachers 
have provided relatively good instruction with respect to the semantic/9yntactic 
value of assertions, somewhat less effective instruction with respect to propositiona 
values, and none at all with respect to illocutionary values.^ In part, the re- • 
luctance of teachers to deal with the illocutionary values stems from the fact 
that .those values may be ejcpphoric (as iy the illustration of the Master Se^g^nt 
talking td^ a Private, where the role relationship provides the maior cue to the 
fact that the assertion is not an obsiervation but an indirect command) or epdo- 

<. ■ . ■ ■;■ ■ ' . 

phoric or to some decree both. It is difficult in the -classroom situation to 

... ' , V . ■ ■ 

deal with the exophoric because the classroom by definition inhibits some common 
varieties of exophoric contexts. ISven in dealing with the endophoric, however, i 
the treatment has been inadequate because the nature of the controlling mechanisms 

is not well understood. In a discourse, ^two principal endophoric cbhtrolilng ; 

■ • ' -x ' • > • . ■ 

mechanisms are topic and focus. ^ >^ 

' ' ' ' - ■ • \ 

"fopic iS' relatively easy to define; it is the dominant no^tion^hat governs 

a sequence of discpurse. As I have pointed out elsewhere^., topic is 'either 

- ' . . '. '0 ■ • ■ ■ ■ 



definite or generic^ and definite topic pay be* of ^our types: anaphoric, 
aaaociative, occurring in a larger . content, or occurring vithin an immediate 
reference. To x>veraimplify perhaps, in a given ^tUng of discourse dealing 
with the relatianship be tween^^ogs and their mas't^rs, one would be'startled 
to find an assertion about sub-arcUc weather patjbems or about U. S. fore/gr 
policy in Southeast Asia. To a large extent, topic ijB maintained through a 
longer semantic chain by the use of simple repetition or synonomy. For ex— 
ample^ In a discourse whose defined topic was language universals,' pne 
would expect ^a lexis chain which might include such items as formal , form , 
ghape , substaative ^ substance , material , etc. (see Appendix J). ? 

While topic oaay be relatively eaey to define, focuj is very difficult, 

. » ■ ■ ' • ' '■ ' . * , ■ 

Tentatively, foQus is rthat set of operations which permit the reader/listener 

to recognize the {>romlnence of cettain information. The operations aay be 

syntactic; e.g. , grammatical subordination, grammatical parallelism, passivi- 

satlon, rela,tiviMtion, apposition, nominalizatioa, clefting, etc. Thjese 

operations are conventionally examined wifhiri the context of a sentence, b&t 

since discourse focus hasitod^ with establishing intersentential coherence, 

it becomes necessary to look at them as they operate in 4iscourse. 

The literal meaning of van aasertioh is independent of its structure; 
the sane assertion can appear as an Independent sentence, as part of a 
compound sentence^as part of a parallel- structure, or as an additive 
modifier. But the role it plays in a c(|mposition, its relationship- with 
other asseictions, can be affected by different structural possibilities. 
For example, parall'el structure is a' means bf showing commonality among 
two or more assertions. In contrast t^ji ' this structure ilB* independent 
structure. A fundamental advantage of ^in<)ependent structure is as a 
means of emphasizing an individual askiartion, ^ 

Note, for example, the variou^jyays* In which the underlined it^ appears In 

the following different contexts: . ^ , 

I bought some bananas . .What did you buy? , : ' , * . 

My wife and I went to the supermarket yesterday., Whl\le I bought some 
bananas , she^did the rest of the weekly shopping/ ^ . • 

The kidnapper was^jiescrtbed by witnesses as a tall, well-dressed man 
who bou^^ht some bananas before he forced tlhe manager's wife into his 
■ grey VolkswagOh bug with the California libense plates/ * 



W« hid tliM to kill, to «« M«nt Into ona of those little Wm-etia-pop " 
corner grocery store*. She, being prectlcel, bought « newspaper, and 
I bought some bananas.' Then ve got in the car and began driving -eo 
Melbourne. ~ 



' Whta I was In Brasll lasCyear, I bought some bananas vhlch made me .111. 

f I who bough t' some bananas white the market was being fobbed. 
.'■ ' ■■ ' - • . . 

To illustrate the point. In another' way, the followljig assertions need not -be 
' ■.' , ■ ' — ' ■ . 

presented as a discourse, though certain discourse presentations are clearly. 

More efficient and* perhaps more effective. ' , " . 

• ,^ ., . : ; ' . : ' ■ • • 

.1. He advanced slowly. 2.- His ears were' pricked u^ ' * 

3. His head turtied from sid"e .to 4. He hbs expectant .L ' ' 
^ • 5- Th« trail" broirdened. * • side; 6'. His quarry came lnt<> vlew.^ 
V ' 7. His pa'cai. quickened 8. His ears lay back. . 

9^ He made a finil headlong rushklO. - He covered the last eighth of a 

• ^ ' ; • mile- in seconds. 

' ' . * . ■ .-' ■ ■ ' ■ . 

He advanced— slowly at jElrst, with ears pricked forward, looklnfl; ex-' 
pec tantly from si'de to side, then rapidly as the^ trAll breadened "and 
his quarry came into view, finally- in a headlong rush, with ears laid 
back» covering 'the last eighth of a mile in seconds. 

In the contextualized example, the pronominal^rrferenCe which ocpurs in the 
itemized list vanishes, and the assertion breaks up Intp three parts ton- 
trolled by thfr^ rate, of advancev -slowly at- first . . . then rapidly . . . finally in 
a headlonf^ rush-.-but the relative rate (slowly , rapidly , in a headlonfe rush V 

is overlayed with ^ the temporal chain (at first , then ; finally ). The basic 

*■ ■ . ' ■ ' ■ . ■ . ■ ■ ■ . ' ^ 

assertion is simply tfe advanced ; everything else Is modif icjat^on. Focal 

modification ^e^uctdates rate;^ the temporal chain #ls .backgrounded, and the ' 

physical Information (ears pricked forward , looking ^expectantly , ears laid 

Jbfick) still further subbrdinatedTwhile other modifiers are still further 

backgrounded. Thus, there, appear to be a number* of leVels of information: • 

1-"^ He advanced— • . ^* * 

2 V ■ > ' ^ sblowly. ..rapidly. ..in a hieadlong rush...* \ 

If Irart . . .then .. .final v 

3^ ; ^ Cear^ pricked forward. .. trail broadened. . .ears laid back V 

•V ooking ^expectantly ... quarry came in view^^. covering the 

— — ^^r- — — 7— — I > from side to side { last 1/8 mile 

.Vs^V - / . ^ / ' - \in seconds 

• • ^ - ■ ' ' ' \ . 

^e hierarchical arrangeme^nt of the Information 'is. totally absent in \he simple ' 
-listing of. the facts;' It is controlled by the synta'x in the final one-sentence\ 



' ' ; t ' ■■ - , ■ ■ ' ^ . ' ■ ■ • 

. I vaQt toj^ contend that j since focua'ia in part a syntactic phenomenon,- the 

non-native apeaker cannot deal with it precirely to the extenjt that a/he does ' 

> not contr^ interaent^tal ayntax. To put it another way^ one may look at 

topip.as esientially semantic and-at'focus as cfsaentLally syntactic; topic 

^ , ■ ', ■ 

is peasant in the deep structurej but.focus can only be realized in the surface 
• ' .• . . ' ■ . 

atsucture as a manife^atiOn of deep-structure topic. Thus, focus is more' 

dulturfc-bound because it is reariaed through the finite posslbj^ alternatives 

<f ' ■ • ' ' 

availalile in the syntactic sylitem. The non-riatlve speaker brings with hi<m/her 

■ . , ' • , " ^ / ' 

the alteiraafciyes available in the and applies those alternatives in* the 

* • ' • ■ 

creating a tension between the apparent reliatiorjship of Idcfas to topic and the 
pofaibly inappropriate realization of focus through intersentential syntax. 

These notions are subject* to empirical vetfification. -The remainder of 
this paper will describes an attempt : to provide empirical verification. An in-» 
strument was prepared consisting of sixteen contextualixed assertions, l^whole 
> utterance— in a sort of extended Moze format— was deleted from a con text, oi 
two or three sentences. Respondents' werie to select the best alternative frem 
among three to complete the text, a The items included sentences in which ^the^ 
subjects were j^ostponed by using preposed plac^ holders, passives, normal* a-v-^ 
sentences, sentences in which direct/indirect object position was inverted* in 
snort, a number of the sorts of structures^ t;J:iat are said to m^iif est focus. Tt^ 
dl^tractors were* designed |o alter , focus while the prefered choices mi^intained 
•the foculs of the original* The instrument was pretested on a grdu^p of fifteen 
ijiaive native speakers, and confirmation was obtained for the prefered*^ choices ' 

and for intentional ambiguities. f 

• « ' • „ 

. Thf inst^dien t. was then administered to a group o.£^ophistlcated native 
apeakers \n»A?) , and to a group of ^rel^ students (N-146y. The nat±A;e-speaker 
isroup. consisted of new teaching assistants emp^loyed'to teach in the Uhiv^rsity 's" 
Preshman Writing Program. This glroup, all graduate studer/ts, consisted of 42% 



, n^M fnd 58X females ( a eligHtly -skewed sample) ; the mean average age of th^ 

' gifQup was 28, and the «ge spread was from 22 to 48. All members of the group 

held' a Bachelors degtee, and twelve members of the group (25%) had hi^d one or 

ittdre years of graduate Study While the majority of the group had taken more 

or less traditional undergraduate study i^ English (literature); the group 

contained eight individuals who had studied Linguistiqs, five who had studied 
• * « .. .... 

. Drama t^C/Wri ting, two^ho had studied Comparative Literature, and one each who 

h#d Studied Classics,- Education, Journa.lisnf, Philosophy, ^lavic Studies, and 
Television^Arts. ^ ^ * 

The non-nativ^-speakitig group consisted of all students enrolled in the 
advanced level in the University 's^AmerLcat(^Languagp^ Institute (that is, all 
who were present on the un-announced day on which the instrument wfs administered) 
Roughly half of the group had had at lea,st one prior semester of ESL at the 
.university , while the remainder had previously- studied ^English eit^ier in their' ' 
home countries or in special English programs elsewhere in the United States ^ / 
and had been at. the University an average of three months at tfee time^of the / 
experiment. The population consisted of 59% graduate students, and roughly ^0% 
was male. The mean average age was thirty and 'the age spread, was 'from eighteen 

to fo^ty-six. Approximately 40% of the group was studying Engineering of/some 
. ' ■ ■ ■ . . ' ' ■ ■ - '/ 

.type (e^'g., aerospace, chemical, civil, ^ electrical, ifiduatrial, mechanical, pet-* ^ 

roleum, e^c.) and the remainder was widely scattered over some forty^five academic 

majors. Agproximat^ly 20% of the group were Farsi apeakers; the second largest 

group consisted of, Arabic speakers (e.g., from Algeria, Bahrain, Kuwait, Lebanon, 

Saudi Aflibia, the Trucial Sta^s," etcOV and' the third largest group consisted of 

■ ' • . ■ ' / ■ ■ 

speakers, of Chinese (e.g., both -Qsntonese and -Mandarin, from Hong Kor^g, Taiwan, 

' - , «• • • • . - ,•' 

and other areas in SouthesfSt Asia) The remainder was scattered over some sixty 

' .. .7 *' / ■ • ■ ■ ' '■ *■ . 

languages (e.g., Bhasa Malay, French, Finnish, German, Japanese, Korean, Russian, 

Spanish, Tagalog, Urdu); thus, it was not possible to un4ertake"any sort of language 
specific correlations'. 



The iMtrupient i« included Appendix 11-. The results, showed that in 

' ■ .'' . ' ' ^ ^ . • ' ' ■ 

ten iae - the native-speeking population clustered on the item originally 

§^ ' *" • 

designated the prefered choices. Six items had been designed to be ambiguous. 

In two of those items, the nati/e *speaking population chose the two prefered 

alternatives equally* but in four items native speakers chose one item tvo to 

one over the other. The non-,native-4peaking population distributed .quite . 

2 

differently; indee«^, Chi analysis of the data (with 2 degrees of freedom) showed 
significant differences between the two populations in thirteen items. A detailed 
sunmary accompanies the instrument in Appendix II. The data s^w not only sig- 

!■ ■ ■ , ■ .. ' 

■* . ' . ' - 

nificant differenceaf between the populations with respect to prefered choice, 
but significantly different distribution among the distractors- 

Another experiment i's currently under way to determine to what extent the 
differences demonstrated here may be a function of the recognition of a hfer- ^ ' 
archical arrangement/ of information from generalization to specification. An 
initrument consisting of a'dozen loag. pieces of prose (each approximately 150 
words and eight to ten sentences) with whole sentences deleted has beeii prfe- 
pared. Subjects will be required to replace the missing assertions, from among 
a se€ of foiir choices in which the dis tractors will to varying degrees violate 
the o^der of specificity established io the text. The instrument will be ad- 
ministered to some three hundred ^ubiects, roughly one third native speakers* 
Pretesting suggests that the instrument has great promise.^ 

The following claims seem to be justified: First, in^a written discourse 
there is a "head" assertion ^hichco9tains^ the topic, and the topic comes from 
the deep structure of ^ discourse. This "head" assertion is different from all 
other assertions in that^its NP must, being the onset of a discoujrse, carry new 
information (whereas it is generally conceded that the NP of mo^t sentences carries 
£Li information deriving 'from, prior asserti-ons ^in the discourse) A The topic ex- 

presse4/in the head assertion is carried through the remaining assertions through 

f ' . 

the operation of focus. Focus is expressed in syntactic terms in the following 



••Mrtiona; that la, fbcua detarmlneaTvhich available alterhativea vill be 

• . '■ . ' • • ■ . , ' ■ • ■ . ' ■ . ' ■ • 

choaeiik^. " \, ■ ' . • " ' ' ^ ' » ' 

Sacond, ^he native apeaker and the ndft-native apeaker '-differ in their ability 
to determine vhat auppoaitloni may be ahared between speaker/writer and liatener/ " 
reader in a given doajmuni cat ion aituation. Third, "native apeakers and non-nitive 
apeakera differ in- the atrategiea they bring to bear on the development of any - *f 
given topic through the Interaentential ayntactic choicea they are able to make.. 
Theae choicea aeem to be directly tied to the reializable syntactic alternatives 
availab^le in the native-apeaker ' s L^-^; thus, the non-na(;lve speaker not only uses 
the interaentential ayntactic alternatives available from the but also uses 
those ai ternatives- in the ' fy^Ieiork of tlje rhetorical (cultural) preferences of 
the Li. Knowledge of the sentential syntax of the L- does not seegi to be of much 
help. There are thus two problems: First, to the. extent that the set of. realizable 

■ - , • ■ , * 

Interaentential ayntactic alternatives is ahared between the two langaages J the 
n^n-native apeaker will be able to maintain focua, but to the extent that the . " 

- ■ ^ "< ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ < ' <> •: 

two aeta are mikually exclusive, focus will disappear or, at lease weaken. Second, 
Since the alternatives fall in the range> of- vhat everybody knovs , and since the 
initial formulation of topic also is predicated upon what everybody knows in the 
sense that- the writer/ speaker must know what presuppositions are shared with the 
reader/listener, it seerg^ clear that native Speakers and non-native speakers will 
demonstrate quite different abilities irf topic formulation as well as in focus 
maintenance. • . . ^ ^ 

.While the cente\ of attention in this paper has beerj. on topic, and focus and 
some elements involved in the range of available alternatives, there are, as I 
have pointed out elsewhere^, other mismatches between any two given rhetoric s. 
For example, .languages differ in the amount of non-direct i-nclusioA they will 
toleratp in-various forms of discourse, and they differ in thefamounjt of pro- 
nomlnallsatlon permitted as well as in the distance permitted without relexlf ication. 
As Ta'ao haa auggested^, in some languages, "where topic is explicitly ma^ed, the. 



need. foe pronominalJlMtidn may be- ibrl^ged'by the strength of topic domination. 

Larkin and Shook contend that English; and Cantonese differ. at least in the way 

relative clauses are positioned (postposed in English, preposed^iVcantonese> 

and therefore in the amountr'of information they may bear. 

• .•.English is basically right branching and Cantonese is always left 
V branching. A very important implication of .the left branching nature 
of Chinese relative clauses Is that dhinelie speakers cannot tolerate 
excessively long relative^ clauses, because short-term memory is strained 
by havingyto hold all the modifiers before^ getting^ to the thiag being v 
-tnodified.- 

Obviously^ this is an area that requires a great deal more study..' But 
essential to any such^future Work is the recognition that there via such a 
thing as intersentenfial syntax and that it deserves study in precisely the sAme 

degree pf depth that sentential syntax has already been' studied. If also demands 

' ' ' ... ■ . , ' . 

recognition that illocutionar^ value in discourq^ is at least as significant as 

syntactic/semantic and propositional value and thatvit derives^not only from exo- 

phorlc causcSs but from Tropic and' thle way in which topic is maintained through 

■. . • , ' * ■ 

focus. ,It demands recognition of the fact that^ focus- is managed 6y, makitig choices 
among available alternatives in /^he» syntax. As Goraii Hammarstrom has suggested, 
"unitj and rel/Btidnships between units ar^ the 'basic lin^uisl^, facts to be des- 
crlbed." Arid units are not necessarily "sentences.'' ' , 

•NOTES r ■■ . - ' 

L ■ ■ •' , ■ - 

written discourse consists of sets of assertions /stuck together, ^and thbse 
assertions- may, in fact, be answers to implicit or ex^icit questions. In the 
simple exan^le from the dialogue with which this paper starts, by way of illus- 
tration, the assertions can be elicited by questions other than those developed 
in the dialogue: : 
What do you have? t have a photo. 

Is It new? Yes. 
>> .What is it of? sister. / 

Can you describe her? Yes. She is tall^ slim, and very pretty. 

What will you do With the photo?Show it to my friend Philia ' 
I have a (new) photograph (of) my sister (who) is tall, slim, an 
very pretty, (and I will) show it to my friend Philia. , 
But note ^hat a dif ferent^-set of questions will elicit a different dialogue: 
What, do you want? i *Ih^ve a photo. \ 

ul want'^o show my new photo to Philia. 
':What's new about it? \*Yes. 7^B:new can only be introduced if it occurs 

(It waai taken only yesterday. In the prior reply 
What does it show? C^y sister. \ - * 

^ow pretty my Jsister is. 




\ 



C^n you vl.u«llM h«r? " Ym. /^t tjje an«war is redundant.? ' 
What wtll you do vlth it? Show It to my friend Phllia. /buT the an- 

' ' . V V " redundant because *the information 

- . given in answer to the first question 

• in this serles.7 
. " , (I have) a photo of my sistap (which) was taken only yesterday (and 
. r which'^howa) how pratty she is. I ifant to show(lt) to Philia. > 
'■• 2 ■ / ■ • . ■ 
. "Oo.the Kot;lon of To£lc^ In Written Discourse." Australian Review 6f- 
Applied Linguistics . 2) (Mey, 1978) , 1-10. ^"T ■ — 
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' APPENDIJt I 



Language univer««l«, Chomsky suggests, are of two basic types, substantive 
and ^formal* Substantive universals represent^the fundamental 'building blocks' 
of language, tha substance ouC*X>f which it is made, while formal univeraals are 
concerned with the fop» or^ shape of. a grammar. An analogy might make tliis dis- 
tinction clearer^ If, hypothetically, Eskimo^ were borii with an-innate know- 
, ledge of igloo-buildlng, • they would, have two kinds of knowledge* On ttj^ ofie 
hand they would know in advance that the substance out of which igloos are made 
ia ice and snow- iust as thrushes automatically know that their nests are made 
of twtgs, not bricks or worms or glass* On the other hand, their innate know- 
ledge of iglqjar^buflding wovild include the information that igloos are round in 
•hape , not square or diamond-shaped or sausage-^Xike, iust as thrushes 
instinctively build, round nests^ not ones shaped , like bathtubs. 

Italics have been added to this text to pick up the first level lexis chain; 
obviously, there is a second level ^hain made up of such words as made. Ice, 
•tfo^ t twigs , bricks , worms , glass , round, square , diamond-shaped , sausage- 
like , bathtubs where the first seven items 'relate to substance^ and the re- 
maini^ig five items to form. Almost 15% of the total word count in this bit 
of discourses is made up of lexical items which are fairly directly related 
to the notions of form and substance which occur in the topic assertion. 

It is, of course, possible to construct discourse which has a lexis chain 
giying t^B appearance of "free ^jisociation"*: 

Once upon a time there was a lovely young princess who lived in a castle 
in a far off- mythical kingdom. The castle was designed by her uncle Hernando 
who was an architect in a nearby city. He was also a* fine family man and yas 
once an excellent swimmer. He competed against Johnny Weismuller many, ^imes 
during the late 1920's. This was the time of the great depression during which 
many huge fortunes were lost. Fortunes that occaSi^onally equalled the amount 
of treasure brought back from the orient many centuries ago by Marco Polo. Or 
perhaps the total s«lsries, operating expenses, and advertising budgets of the 
Kansas City Chiefs, Radio City Music Hall and Darlene's Dancing Dalmatipns. 
Next' door to Hernando's officia wa^ a tattoo parlor. Many df our country ''s 
brave young fighting men went there for tattoos of their mothers, Barney Google 
and Eleanor Roosevelt. It vas 'these s^me young men who displayed such courage 
^^^^^KT Bataan and Ivo Jlma. The courage that made this country safe for you, mej|_ 
/ dur children, zoo animals and restoring old Hudsons as a hobby, /sroomhilda/ 

One fully expects, based on the traditional opener (once upon a time) and the 
focus on lovely^oung princess in the first ser^tence, that the princess is the 
topic. But th^ second sentence picks up castle as its focus from the position 
of object Qf a preposition in a modifying phrase vn a relative clauseT-a position 
pretty far out of focus normally. The third sentence picks up Uncle Hernando 
also out of the position obiect of a preposition. There is, without doubt, a 
lexis chain in this discourse, but it is a "lunatic" chain because the focal 
items are picked up out of normally out'-of-focus positions. 
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, ' \. APPENDIX 11^ V r 

To tap private telephone, line ia not technically a Very Qhi -37. 559; d.f--2 

diffMult;proceaa. - /— / There kre aeyeral atepa in the ' ^ •001 level ' 
proceaa. 

a. Private telephone Mnea may be contraated" with, party * NS-0%i NNS-7% 
jLinpa. . ' . . , 

b. It -la, howeverT^eaaential. tb have the right e^^pment.- NS-67.; NNS-49Z 
Tapping ia a proceaa whereby it ts pi^aaible to liaten 

in on'a<^eone el'ie'a converaation/ ,s ^- . • NS-94%; NNS-43% 



c 

Aa far aa maftiematica ta. cisrncerned^Jie wai^ -a con^^^ fail- Chi^lO- 75ff;. d:f.-2 

ure. /r^/ Hi|i lack of abi*lity Iwar.a constant aource of ,^-^1 level 
fruatratAon to hiiri^in hia aclenci^ma^or. • 

a. He waa very bad in-athletica. ' ^ ^ " NS*07.; NNS-5X - ' 

b. He waa, however, very, good in athletica.* ^ NS-OZ; NNS-147. 

c. . In fact, he had trouble with aimple "arithmiBtfe; V NSi-1007.;NNS?8iy! . 

Looked at politically, it waa not an easy problem. V^--/ . ,Chi^-15.7Cr2; d.f.-2 

In addition, popular opi^nion outaide the party a^rucinre. " OOL level .. . 
created an additional dimension/ \ 

4. The economic laauea were very 'VompTicated. / ^ NS-l37a; NNS-27!?; 

b. Party loyalties wer^ a conatanfe i^^e. ^ ^^C^ NN's-577! <^ 

c. Of courae, what! ia eaay for one person may be hard N^-OZ; NNS=16Z 
for another. ' . ' 

GeographicaWy, ethnically, and lihguisticariy, the ^ - Chi -6.359; d;f.-2 , 

Ryukyu lalanda are cloaer to the JapflnesA mainland than ^05 level 

to their neighboring islands. /•--/ But it might be " ' : ' ^' ^ 

better to suggest that the distance from the sputfiern- ' * ^ ^ ' ' 

moat tip of Kyuahu to the main body of the Ryukyus is . " 

less than 800 miles, while the nearest poin,t in the o ' . . . 

Philipplnea is more th^n 1,000 miles away. ; / . ' . . - * * 

a. With reapect to geography, the dis^arice to Tokyo from 0%-^7o; NNS»467o 
Okinawa is less than 1,000 miles. ^/ " 

b. Japan haa a long hiatory of activity in Southeaat Asia. HS-07o;- NNS-l^* 

c. The neighboring islanda include Taiwan and the NS-337o; NNS-527o 
^ Philippines. ' 

/NB: Several native apeakera admitted that they had difficulty with this item 
becauae they were unfamiliar with the basic geography of the regio'n'. / . 

It waa Mary's birthday. /—/ And her sister gave her Chi^-r.814; d.f^-2 m 

aome perfume. " NO significance. 

a. I gave het a rose. NS-1007o;NNS-977« 

b. A rose waa given to her by me. NS-07.; NNS=.057o 

c. She received a rose from me. NS«07o; NNS»2.057o 

The boy who waa here drank the milk. / — /. . Chi^-23.419; d.f.«2 ^ 

a. He arrived at 6:00 p.m. NS-27«; NNS=-67o 

b. He waa very thiraty. ' NS-507o; NNS-797o .001 lev 

c. It waa aour. ' NS-487o; NNS-147o 

The boy who drank the milk was here. /--/ Chi^-8.771; d.f.»2 

a. He arrived at 6:00 p.m. ' NS-987,; NNS-80% 

b. He waa very thirsty. _ , , ^ NS-27.; NNS-167, .02 leve 

c. - It was sour. -ip I NS-07,; NNSi37, 



8. 



Th« .nllk IMS drui^ by the boy who was here. /--/ 
a « He Arrived at 6:00 p.m. 
b. "^ He vas very thirsty. 
c# It was sour. 




was here^ and he drank the milk, 
e arrived ap 6:00 p.m. . 
He wfs very thirsty. 
It was sour. 



/-/ 



boy was here; consequently, he drank the milk. 
He arrived at 6:00 jp.m. 

He was very thirsty. ^ : . 

It was sour. 



The ^y drank the milk { thus, he must have been here. /— 7 

a. He arrived at 6:00 

b. He wjs very thirsty. 
It was sour. 



c. 



12. 



/"/ 



The boy was here. . He drank f^the milk. /—/ 
a. He arrived at er;00 p.m.* 
c He was very thirsty. ^ > 

<r. It. wjs sour. 

13. : The boy dtank the milk. He was here, fi^f/ 

a. «e arrived at 6:00 p.m. \ 

b. He was very thirsty. - 
u ">c. It was -sour. 

14. Because the boy was here(, he drank 

a. ' He arrived at 6;00 p^m. . " 

b. . H^ was very thirsty^ 

c. It waS) sour. * 
ff . . ■ . 

15; Since the boy drank the milk. He was here. /--/ 

a. He arrived ap 6:00 p.m. - 

b. He ws a very thirsty.. 
,c.-^it^was spur.. « 

16. Being here, the boy drank the milk. / — / 

a. He trrived at 6:00 p.m. 

b. He was very thirsty. 

c. It was sour. 



the milk. 

v 
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Cht^-3.619; d.f.-2 
NS-4X; NNS-8X 
NS-lOX; NNS-20X Jl level 
NS-86X; NNS-71Z ' 

Cfii^-5.640; d.f>2 
NS-6X; NNS-19X 
NS-81X; NNS-64X .1 level 
NSt13X; NNS-16X 

cAi*^-4.366; d.f.-2 
IS-llX; NNS-14X 
NS-44X; NNS-56X .2 level 
NS-45X; NNS^26X ^ 

Chi^-6.701; d.fv-2 • - 
NS-92X; NNS-74X 
NS-6X; NNS-18X .1 Ifevel 
NS-2X; NNS-9X 

Chi^-6.135; d.f.-2 
NS^2X; NNS-6X 
NS-31X; NNS-47X .2. Level 
NS-67X;, NNS-46X 

Clii^-4.164; d.f.-2 
NS-92X; NNS-79X 
NS-8X; NNS-17X .2 level 
NS-OX; NNS-3X 

V ■ ; ■ . 

-Chi^-.925; d.f.^2 

NS-8X; NNS-13X 

NS-63X; NNS-56X NO SIGNIFY 

l^S-291;; NNS-30X . 

Chi2-.94; d.f.-2 
NS-83%; NNS-77X 
NS-13X; NIJS-18X NO SINGIF. 
NS-4X; NNS-SX'"*^ ^ 

Chi^-2.816; d~f.-2 
NS-^.} NNS-l^X 
NS-63X; JWS-57\ .3 level 
NS-29X; NN Sp25X . 



NOTES 



I tive Speaker; NNS- Non-Native Speaker, /—/-the point at which 
the insertion should be made. 

A number of native spesker^ complained that the items 6-16 were boring; 
it is likely that a^ome native speakers stopped trying after item 12. 

Additional analysis yielded the following results: 
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